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THE LYNX. 











[Lynxes.] 


Tue Lynxes form a small section in the very extensive 
genus felis, or cat tribe of animals, in which they are 
principally distinguished by the length of the fur, the 
shortness of the tail, and by the brushes of hair with 
which their ears are furnished. There are several 
varieties in this species, distinguished from one another 
by differences in the size of the animal, in the length 
and colour of the fur, and in the length of the tail and of 
the brushes of hair which decorate the ears. Some of 
the circumstances of difference appear to be merely the 
result of climate. Thus, as it regards the fur, which 
is in general much esteemed, as an article of commerce, 
for its warmth and softness, it is observed to be lighter 
in colour, and more distinctly spotted, the nearer the 
habitat of the animal is to the north. Others, again, are 
smaller, have less fur, and show the dark colour more 
distinctly. It also appears that the fur of the same 
animal differs very much in different seasons of the 
year. - In this, as in other species of animals, varieties 
seem to have been unnecessarily multiplied by a refer- 
ence to mere accidental or unesseutial circumstances ; 
and one of the first effects which may be anticipated 
from a more diffused knowledge of the principles by 
which observations in natural history should be regu- 
.ated, will be to diminish rather than to enlarge the 
number of the varieties which many species of animals 
have been supposed to contain. 

The lynx is about the size of a moderately large dog, 
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measuring about two feet and a half from the head to 
ihe commencement of the tail, which is about six 
inches long, being shorter than the thighs. The height 
to the withers is from sixteen to eighteen inches. The 
legs and feet are very thick and strong’; and the eyes, 
which ate proverbially piercing, are of a pale yellow 
colour. The long and soft fur is generally of a bright 
red colour, marked on the back and limbs with blackish- 
brown spots; three lines of black spots on the cheeks 
join a large black oblique band on each side of the neck 
under the ear: the fur of these parts is longer than else- 
where, and forms a kind of lateral beard. The forehead 
and top of the head are dotted with black ; and on the 
top of the neck there are four lines of the same colour, 
the middlemost of which is broken and interrupted. 
The dark spots form two oblique bands on the shoul- 
ders, and transverse bands on the fore-legs. The feet 
are yellow and without spots, but the ‘tarsus of the 
hind-feet has a brown band. The outsides of the 
ears are black at the base and tip, and ashy in the 
middle. The tail, which is yellowish-white underneath, 
is tipped and ringed with black. ‘The fur inclines to 
white on the throat, breast, and belly, and the eyes are 
surrounded with white. This description must be 
understood to apply generally to the common lynx, 
and even in this there are considerable departures 
from this general standard. Some have the spots only 


of a little deeper red than the ground colour, and in 
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others the marks differ much in form and depth of 
colour. 

The lynx was formerly spread over the Old World. 
It was common in France, and has only disappeared 
from Germany at a comparatively recent period. It 
is still found in the north of Europe, and even 
in Portugal and Spain. Cuwvier describes one that 
was killed within a few leagues of Lisbon, and M. 
Bory de St. Vincent mentions that he frequently met 
with them in the central and southern mountains of 
Spain. They there attain to a larger size than usual, 
and their colours are remarkably vivid. It is very 
common in the forests of northern Asia, and in the 
Caucasus. That which inhabits the more southern 
parts of Asia, and is found in Africa, is a rather dis- 
tinct variety called caracal, a contraction of the Turkish 
name kara, black, and kulack, ear. It is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by its uniform vinous red colour, by its ears, 
which are black both without and within, and by a longer 
tail than any other lynx possesses. America is known 
to have two, or perhaps three, varieties of the lynx. The 
first is that which, after Buffon, is called the Canada 
lynx. Its colour is grey, its tail is longer than that of 
the common lynx, and the hairs on the ears are shorter. 
Some individuals have the fur so thick and long, espe- 
cially on the paws, that they have a very different ap- 
pearance from the European lynx; the identity of which 
with this species is asserted by some naturalists and 
disputed by others. It is found in great abundance in 
the districts about Hudson’s Bay, from whence from 
7000 to 9000 skins are yearly exported. It is a timid 
creature, and makes but slight resistance when brought 
to bay by the hunter; for though, like the cat, it spits 
and erects the hair on its back, it is easily destroyed 
with aslender stick, The other variety (feliz rufa) 
which is found in the United States, is smaller than 
the one just mentioned. It has the form and distribu- 
tion of spots of our European variety ; but the ground 
colour is gray ; its spots are more numerous, deeper on 
the back, and paler on the sides and limbs. 

In their manners and habits of life the varieties differ 
little from one another; but the following statement 
will be understood as more especially applying to the 
common lynx. 

The physiognomy of the lynx is rather gentle than 
savage. Alluding to ancient fables, Buffon remarks, 
** Our lynx is not able to see through walls, but it is 
quite true that he has very brilliant eyes, with a mild 
look and an agreeable and cheerful air.” The animal 
may indeed be considered much less ferocious than 
most others of the genus to which it belongs. It has 
the soft stealthy walk of the cat, and leaps or bounds 
in the same manner, It lives by hunting, and often 
follows to the tops of the highest trees the wild cats, 
martins, ermines, squirrels, &c., which form its cus- 
tomary prey. It also watches the approach of deer, 
goats, hares, and other animals, and as they pass, 
drops down upon them from the branches of trees, 
where it conceals itself. Among its contrivances to 
obtain food, it is mentioned that it frequently digs 
under the doors to gain admission to the sheep-folds. 
When urged by hunger, it has been known to prey 
even on its own species. It is passionately fond of 
blood, and when it has secured its prey is said fre- 
quently to suck the blood from the throat, and then 
leave the carcase otherwise untouched, to go in search 
of another victim. It perhaps arose from this, that the 
lynx has been said, in old fables, to have the least 
memory of any animal—a statement quite on a par 
with the other very extraordinary particulars con- 
cerning it which for a long period formed a part of 
the popular belief, and are still prevalent amongst ill- 
informed people. It is said that when the lynx 


sucked the bldod, the brain, the liver and the intestines 
are the portions which it prefers. The caracal, which 
is a native of warmer climates than those in which 
the common lynx is found, presents some peculiarities 
in its mode of obtaining food, which it may be here 
desirable to state. It appears that although its dispo- 
sition is considerably moré ferocious than that of the 


lion, and feasts on the remains of his meal. Like the 
jackal, the caracal has been supposed to conduct the 
lion to the prey of which it afterwards partakes, and: it 
has hence been called the “ lion’s guide or purveyor.” 
It is said to approach very near to the lion with con- 
siderable boldness, which is accounted for by the con- 
sciousness of security from the anger of the lordly 
beast which it derives from the facility with which it 
can escape up the trees where the lion cannot follow. 
It is observed, however, that the caracal studiously 
shuns the panther, as that animal is equally well 
adapted for climbing with itself. These circumstances 
do not perhaps denote any inherent difference of habits 
between the caracal and the common lynx, but may 
have resulted from the accident of the existence of the 
former in the same countries with the lion. The absence 
of the lion from the countries inhabited by the lynx 
necessarily precludes the latter from the advantage 
enjoyed by the caracal. We mention this because it is 
useful to remember that when similar animals have, in 
different climates, different modes of life, it is not 
necessary to infer a a difference of propen- 
sities or dispositions, unless we find that there are, no 
external circumstances which adequately account for 
such differences as actually appear. 

The sight of the lynx is certainly very quick, and it 
sees its prey at a great distance. Among the thousand 
marvellous stories which the old naturalists relate, and 
which the ignorant end credulous have been willing to 
believe, one was, that the lynx could see through opake 
bodies; and another, that its urine was converted into 
precious stones. There was a time, not remote, 
when, in mentioning such old fables, it would have been 
necessary to have said something to disprove them ; 
but we are thankful and happy that at the present time 
this is perfectly unnecessary. 

The howl of the common lynx has a considerable re- 
semblance to that of the wolf. When assailed, it is by 
no means so passive as the lynx of Canada, When at- 
tacked by a dog, it lies down on its back, and strikes so 
desperately with its claws, that it frequently compels the 
assailant to withdraw. ‘This is true also of the caracal ; 
and Dr. Charleton mentions one that killed a hound, 
and tore it instantly in pieces, notwithstanding that it 
made a most vigorous defence. The lynx is, in general, 
exceedingly ferocious in a state of captivity; it frequently 
expresses its malignity by a kind of snarling scream, 
and is seldom or perhaps never tamed. In the East the 
caracal is sometimes partially tamed, when taken young 
and reared with extreme caution, and is then trained to 
assist in the chace. It is capable of rendering very 
effectual service in hunting the smaller quadrupeds ; 
but when it encounters one which it judges to be supe- 
rior to itself in strength, it loses its courage and gives 
over the chace. 

Some naturalists have taken the trouble to inquire 
which variety of the lynx the ancient writers had in 
view in their various descriptions, and in the fables to 
which we have alluded. We quite concur in the view 
which Buffon * has taken of this matter. After men- 
tioning the fables in question, he says :—“* This lynx 
is a fabulous animal, as well as all the properties attri- 
buted to it. This imaginary lynx has no resemblance 
to the true lynx except in the name. It does not there- 





does devour any part of a goat or sheep after having 


* Cuvres, tome xvi., p, 82, Edit, 1828, 
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common lynx, it does not like the trouble of taking its: 
own prey, but, when opportunities offer, follows the. 
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fore appear necessary to follow the majority of natural- 
ists in attributing to a real animal the properties of one 
entirely imaginary. It should not be forgotten that 
Pliny himself scarcely speaks like one who believed in 
its existence, and classes it with the sphinxes, the pe- 
gasuses, the unicorns, and other prodigies and mon- 
sters to which Ethiopia gave birth.” 





BURIALS IN RUSSIA. 


Tuts belongs to a class of subjects which the writer of 
this article can never approach without becoming con- 
scious of the extent to which travelling among various 
and dissimilar nations has enlarged his sympathies 
for all mankind. He was not long in learning 
that the best and most beautiful feelings of our 
nature are not limited to place. So far as he has had 
opportunities of observing, they are nearly equally 
strong in all places; and, to his mind, those persons 
are greatly mistaken who imagine that in the dif- 
ferences of external observance they are able to trace 
analogous differences in the feelings which such obser- 
vances are intended to indicate,—not considering that 
‘the observance is no part of the feeling itself, but is a 
variously ornamented trapping or covering to a feeling 
which is the same in the heart’s cere of all people. 
This view does not allow us to consider funeral cere- 
monies and customs as other than external indications 
of habits or modes of thinking. They teach us in 
what point of view a people regard death ; but they do 
not teach us in what point of view they regard the dead. 
When we think on the matter, this distinction seems 
clear enough; but, unhappily, we do not think—we 
act and judge too much on mere impressions; and our 
impressions are often wrong. If it were not so, we 
should be no more surprised to discover that all the 
generations of man are similar in the better feelings of 
their nature, than we should be to find that their 
physical organs are in all places the same, As it was 
in Russian churchyards that the writer was first led to 
view this matter aright, these observations do not seem 
to him unfitly introduced in this place. 

On reviewing the funeral observances of the Rus- 
sians, it does not appear to us that they are exposed to 
the charge of treating their dead with any disrespect. 
Should any of the details we have to furnish, however, 
appear to warrant this imputation, we would recom- 
mend to consideration a sentence on this subject in 
Tooke’s excellent book on Russia :—‘* The dead are 
sincerely and long lamented by their relations and 
friends ; but, from a natural repugnance to the idea of 
death, they use but little ceremony with the corpse.” 

As soon as a person has expired, the eyes and mouth 
are closed by the nearest relation, after which, accord- 
ing to a usage also prevalent among the lower classes in 
England and Irelend, copper coins are sometimes placed 
over the eyes. After an interval the body is washed 
and dressed. The funeral attire differs according to 
rank, sex, and age. Jenkinson said, “ When a man or 
woman dieth, they stretch him out and put a new pair 
of shoes on his feet, because he hath a great journey to 
go: then do they wind him up in a sheet as we do.” 
If this were to be understood generally, it is not now 
correct. The lowest class bury the dead in their or- 
dinary clothes: those somewhat superior employ a 
shroud ; but the higher classes send for a tailor, who 
equips the corpse in a good suit of black clothes: the 
only peculiar circumstance of the dress in the last in- 
stance is, that the deceased has around the head a 
riband on which are representations of certain angelic 
figures. If the corpse be that of a girl,.a garland of 
flowers is placed upon the head, but a matron is fur- 
nished with a rich hood. Children are habited in pink- 
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coloured. rabes, and a bouquet of flowers is placed in 
one of their hands, and the coffin is at first strewed and 
afierwards filled with flowers. In all cases the hands 
are crossed on the breast, 

The dead of all ranks in Russia are interred in 
coffins; these coffins are made of different sorts of 
wood ; and, in large towns, coffins of all sizes are to be 
found ready for sale and piled up in the shops of 
grocers. When at all covered with cloth, the colour of 
the covering is in some sort distinctive, Pink is used 
when the deceased is a child or young person ; crimson 
for women; and brown for widows; but black is never 
in any case employed. 

When the body has been laid in the coffin, and all 
things are petperty arranged, a sort of lying-in-state 
ensues, which is always managed with as much dis- 
play as the circumstances of the family of the deceased 
will allow. Our purpose will be best answered by 
describing this part of the ceremony as observed when 
the deceased was a person of some rank: the circum- 
stances of splendour are increased when the party is of 
very high rank, and the inferior classes find substitutes 
for them. The account of this is taken, with some 
abridgment, from Rae Wilson. 

The coffin, which was exceedingly splendid and very 
broad at top after the fashion of a sarcophagus, rested 
upon claw feet. It was covered with crimson cloth orna- 
mented with silver, and a large ornamented cross was 
fixed at the head. Underneath the coffin there was a 
quantity of ice in a vessel: as it was summer, this 
was apparently with the view of lowering the tem- 
perature around the corpse. The corpse was well 
dressed in black, with a riband around the head, in the 
manner already noticed. A small picture of Christ was 
placed on the breast. Three very long and thick tapers, 
entwined with black crape, and fixed in silver or plated 
candlesticks, were placed at the end and on each side 
of the head, while a fourth stood at the foot of the 
coffin. Pedestals were also placed around the coffin, 
with red velvet cushions fringed with gold, on which 
were deposited the several orders with which the de- 
ceased had been honoured*. A priest who stood at the 
right side of the coffin was reading from a book ; and a 
small picture in a frame was placed on a temporary 
altar. The attendant priest is relieved at regular in- 
tervals, so that, throughout the three nights and days 
previous to interment, the attendance is unintermiited, 
On a table near the coffin was laid a plate of rice, with 
raisins in the centre arranged in the form of a cross, 
encircled with large pieces of white sugar. This is the 
dish of which the persons in attendance at the place of 
interment partake. It seems to us, however, that what 
both Mr. Wilson and Dr. Clarke call rice was really 
husked wheat, not differing, except in quantity, from 
the mess which forms a principal dish in the refresh- 
ments offered to the guests on their return to the house 
of the deceased. This dish is in allusion to a passage 
of Scripture in which wheat is used as a figure of the 
Resurrection ; and this allusion would not hold if rice 
were employed. 

On the day of interment, the body is attended to the 
church by priests, who bear crosses and lighted tapers, 
and chant hymns all the way. Other persons in the 
procession also carry tapers, which, indeed, make a 
great display in all the ceremonials of the Russian 
Church. The details vary with the circumstances of 
the deceased. Black clothes, for mourning, are only 
worn among the upper classes, the people generally 
wearing their ordinary dresses. If the deceased 
was in good circumstances, the corpse is sometimes 
attended by a group of singing-boys, one of whom 

*To guard against any inference as to the rank of the deceased, 
it is necessary to mention that stars, crosses, medals, &c, are 
about ag common in Russia as watch-chains in England. 
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bears a gilt case, containing an image of the Virgin 
Mary. ‘The persons who attend the funeral always 
walk, whatever be the distance; while the body is 
either borne on men’s shoulders or taken in a sort of 
car drawn by horses. Sometimes as many as six horses 
are employed. ‘The horses are covered with black 
cloth, and the postilions and drivers on the box are 
bareheaded. The coffin is still without the lid, being 
only covered with a pall. 

At the church, a short service for the dead is read 
by the principal priest present. Part of the service 
consists of chanting, which sometimes is very im- 
pressive, though it consists only of a constant repetition 
of the words “ Ghospodi pomilui!” or, “ Lord have 
mercy upon us!” After this, the priest reads over the 
corpse a form of absolution, which is so turned as to be 
in. fact a prayer that the deceased may be absolved 
from all his offences, on the assumption that he re- 
pented of them before death. A copy of this prayer is 
then deposited in the coffin with the body. Until of 
late years; this document has been described as a pass- 
port entitling the bearer to be admitted into Paradise ; 
and many are the sneers in our older travellers against 
this absurdity.. The archbishop Platon took an op- 
portunity, at the funeral of Prince Galitzin, of thus 
explaining the matter to Dr. Clarke :—‘ This is what 
all you foreigners call the passport; and you relate, in 
your books of travels, that we believe no soul can go to 
heaven without it. Now I wish you to understand 
what it really is, and to explain to your countrymen, 
upon my authority, that it is nothing more than a 
declaration or certificate concerning the death of the 
deceased.” Then laughing, he added, “I suppose you 
commit all this to paper ; and some future day perhaps 
I shall see an engraving of this ceremony, with an old 
archbishop giving a dead man his passport to St. Peter.” 
Dr. Lyall confirms this statement, and gives a copy of 
the document employed on such occasions, with an 
English translation. It must be allowed, however, that 
thus to place a paper in the coffin after it had been 
solemnly read over the corpse by a priest, was well 
calculated to give to strangers, unacquainted with the 
language, the impression which had so long been enter- 
tained. This. paper is not given to those who perish by 
the hands of the executioner. 

After this, the priests, the friends of the deceased, 
and his domestics, if he had any, walk round the coffin 
and kiss the corpse. The lid of the coffin is then 
fastened down, and the body taken away to the place of 
interment. The concluding ceremonies are sometimes 
reserved until the corpse arrives at the grave. 

At the beginning of the year a feast for the dead is an- 
nually held. The surviving relatives then visit the graves 
of their deceased friends, on which they lay some victuals, 
and then hear mass, in payment for which the priest is 
entitled to the victuals left on the graves. Sorrow, 
however, does not limit itself to stated times and formal 
occasions. The writer had frequent occasion to observe, 
sometimes solitary mourners, and at other times family 
groups,-including the white-bearded grandsire at one 
extreme of life, and the infant in arms—kept quiet by 
the awfulness of sorrow—at the other, gathered around 
some grave in a village churchyard. The graves in 
such places are only distinguished by rough unhewn 
stones set on end, one at the head and another at the 
foot of the grave, which thus conveys no information to 
a stranger, unless he conjectures the age or stature of 
the deceased from the distance between the head and 
foot-stones. But there are those at hand to whom these 
stones—on which “ the unlettered muse” has not even 
inscribed a name and age to supply the place of “ elegy 
and fame "—are full of significance, and are not liable 
to be wrongly read. 

The reader may not be displeased to see an extract, 








on the subject of Russian Funerals, from Giles Fletcher, 
as given in * Purchas his Pilgrimes :'— 

* In winter time, when all is covered with snow, and 
the ground so hard frozen as that no spade or pickaxe 
can enter, their manner is not to bury their dead, but 
to keep their bodies (so many as die all the winter 
time) in a house in the suburbs or out-parts of the 
town, which they call Bohsedm [Bogdoidom, according 
to Tooke], that is ‘‘ God's House,” where the dead 
bodies are piled up together like billets on a wood- 
stack, as hard with the frost as very stone, till the 
spring time come and resolveth the frost—at what time 
every man taketh his dead friend, and committeth him 
to the ground.” According to Tooke, only profligates, 
such as came to a miserable end, and persons who died 
without the sacrament, were at a subsequent period 
dealt with in this manner ; and when he wrote, at the 
end of the last century, more consideration was shewn 
even to such persons. 





ACCOUNT OF THE IMPOSTURE OF GARNET'S 
STRAW. 

[Abridged from ‘ Criminal Trials,’ Vol. II., containing an ae- 
count of Gunpowder Plot and the Trials of the Conspirators.] 
Arter the execution of Oldcorne and Garnet, the most 
absurd tales of miracles performed in vindication of 
their innocence and in honour of their martyrdom, were 
industriously circulated by the Jesuits in England and 
in foreign countries.’ But among these absurd illustra- 
tions of the superstition and credulity of the times, ‘the 
miracle which was most insisted upon as a supernatural 
confirmation of the Jesuit’s innocence and martyrdom, 
was the story of Father Garnet’s straw. It is wlated 
at great length, and with a full detail of circumstances, 
by Eudemon-Joannes, by Father More, and by almost 
all the earlier historians of the English mission (of the 
Jesuits). ‘The original fabricator of this miracle was 
supposed to be one John Wilkinson, a young Catholic, 
who, at the time of Garnet’s trial and execution, was 
about to pass over into France, to commentee his studies 
at the Jesuits’ college at St. Omers. Some time after 
his arrival there, Wilkinson was attacked by a severe 
and dangerous disease, from which there was no hope 
of his recovery; and while in this state gave utterance 
to the story, which Eudemon-Joannes relates in: his 
own words. Having described his strong impression 
that he should “ witness some immediate testimony 
from God in favour of the innocence of his saint,” his 
attendance at the execution, and its details, he proceeds 
thus :—‘* Garnet's limbs having been divided into ‘four 
parts, and placed together with the head in a basket, 
in order that they might be exhibited according to law 
in some conspicuous place, the crowd began to disperse. 
I then again approached close to the scaffold, and stood 
between the cart and the place of execution; and as I 
lingered in that situation, still burning with the desire 
of bearing away some relique, that miraculous ear of 
straw, since so highly celebrated, came, I know not 
how, into my hand; «A considerable quantity of dry 
straw had been thrown with Garnet's head and quarters 


from the scaffold into the basket; but whether. this ° 


ear-came into my hand from the scaffold or from the 
basket, I cannot venture'to affirm: this only. I ‘can 
truly say, that a straw of this kind was thrown towards 
me before it had touched the ground. This straw I 
afterwards delivered to Mrs. N., a matron of singular 
Catholic piety, who inclosed it in a bottle, which being 
rather shorter than the straw, it became slightly bent. 
A few days afterwards, Mrs. N. showed the straw in 
the bottle to a certain noble person, her intimate 
acquaintance, who, looking at it attentively, at length 
said, ‘I ean see nothing in it but a man’s face.’ At 
this, Mrs, N. and I, being astonished at this unexpected 
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exclamation, again and again examined the ear of 
straw, and distinctly perceived in it a human coun- 
tenance, which others, also coming in as casual spec- 
tators, or expressly called by us as witnesses, also 
beheld at that time. This is, as God knoweth, the true 
history of Father Garnet's straw.” 

In process of time, the success of the imposture en- 
couraged those who contrived it, or who had an interest 
in upholding it, to add considerably to 
the miracle as it was-at first promul- 
gated. Wilkinson and the first ob- 
servers of the prodigy merely repre- 
sented that the appearance of a face 
was shown on so diminutive a scale, 
upon the husk or sheath of a single 
grain, as scarcely to be visible unless 
specifically pointed out. The annexed 
representation accurately describes the 
miracle as it was at first displayed. 

But a much more imposing image 
was afterwards discovered. Two faces 
appeared upon the middle part of the 
straw, both surrounded with rays of 
glory; the head of the principal figure, 
which represented Garnet, was encircled 
with a martyr’s crown, and the face of 
a cherub appeared in the. midst of his 
beard. In this improved state of. the 
miracle, the story was circulated in 
England, and excited the most profound 
and universal attention; and thus de- 
picted, the miraculous straw became 
generally known throughout the Chris- 
tian world. The following sketch, 
which exactiy describes the prodigy in 
its improved state, is taken from the 
frontispiece to the ‘ Apology of Eu- 
demon-Joannes :’— 





Such, however, was the extent to which this ridi- 
‘ulous fable was believed, and so great was the scandal 
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which it occasioned among the Protestants, that 
Archbishop Bancroft was commissioned by the Privy 
Council to call before him such persons as had been 
most active in propagating it, and, if possible, to detect 
and punish the impostors. 

The Archbishop commenced the inquiry in No- 
vember, 1606, and a great number of persons were 
examined ; but as Wilkinson, who was supposed to 
be the chief impostor, was abroad, and:as the inquiry 
completely exposed the fraud, though the hand that 
effected it remained undiscovered, no proceedings 
seem to have been taken to punish the parties con- 
cerned in it. It appeared upon this inquiry, that 
“Mrs. N., the matron of singular Catholic piety,” 
mentioned with so much parade in the declaration 
made by Wilkinson at St. Omers, was the wife of one 
Hugh Griffiths, a tailor, with whom Wilkinson lodged ; 
and the “ noble person, her intimate acquaintance,” 
who was supposed to have first seen the face ot 
Garnet -in the straw, turned out to be a footman 
named Laithwaite, in the service of a lady of quality. 
Griffiths and Laithwaite were sanneiaele examined 
by the Archbishop, and varied materially in their ac- 
counts of the transaction. The tailor, in -his first 
examination on the 27th of November, stated that 
“‘ Wilkinson had brought home the straw from Gar- 
net's execution, and given it to him, and that he had 
delivered it to his wife, charging her to take great 
care of it, and to enclose it in something which might 
prevent the spots of blood upon. it from becoming 
effaced. He further stated that his wife, with the 
assistance of Wilkinson, enclosed it in a glass bottle. 
He at first said that this was done about nine or ten 
days after Garnet’s execution; but in a subsequent 
examination he corrected himself, saying that, upon 
consideration, he recollected that it was done on the 
very day on which the execution took place; but that, 
as Wilkinson lodged in the house for seven weeks 
afterwards, he might have subsequently had it in 
his possession. At the time of the enclosure of the 
straw in the bottle, and for some time afterwards, 
he said that nothing was seen of the face. Griffiths 
then went on to depose, “ that about the 18th of 
September, nearly five months after Garnet’s death, 
he was looking attentively at the ear of straw (which 
he gives no reason for not having done before, except 
that he had not leisure), and thought he perceived 
a face depicted on it, which he immediately pointed 
out to his wife and one Thomas Laithwaite, then 
present.” Laithwaite was then examined, who con- 
tradicted Griffiths materially, inasmuch as he claimed 
for himself the honour of having made the first dis- 
covery, which was indeed originally ascribed to him 
by Wilkinson. ‘ I was one day sitting,” says Laith- 
waite™, ‘ by the fire in Griffiths’s house, and looking 
intently at the straw, when I thought I saw a man’s 
head upon it. The day was dark and cloudy, so 
that, as. I sat in the inner part of the room, the 
appearance was not very distinct; for which reason 
I took it to the window, where I discerned the face 
beyond all doubt. Mrs. Griffiths wondered why I 
examined the bottle so industriously ; upon which 
I pointed out the face to her, and afterwards to her 
husband and to Wilkinson. It was visible to all three 
of them, and all of them declared that they had never 
seen it before.” Previously to the institution of this 
inquiry, the straw had been withdrawn or destroyed ; 
but several persons.were examined by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who had repeatedly seen it, and were 
therefore fully. capable of describing it. Among 
these one Robert Barnes, a gentleman of Cam- 
bridgeshire, declaredt, ‘* that the straw having 
| * Examination, Dec. 2, 1606. 

+. Examination, Nov. 27, 1606, 
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been shewn to him by Griffiths’s wife, he had discoursed 
of it to several persons when walking in St. Paul’s, and 
told them at the time, as his real opinion was, that it 
seemed to him a thing of no moment; that he saw 
nothing in the straw but what any painter could readily 
have drawn there; that he considered it so little like a 
miracle, that he never asked the woman how it was 
done. “ The face,” he said, “ seemed to him to be 
described by a hair or some.very slender instrument ; 
and that, upon the whole, he saw nothing whatever 
wonderful in the thing, except that it was possible to 
draw a man’s face so distinetly upon so very small a 
space.” A painter, named Francis Bowen, who had 
been shewn the straw by Garnet’s devoted friend, Anne 
Vaux, was also examined by the Archbishop. He 
made a drawing of the straw from recollection, upon 
the margin of the paper which contained his examina- 
tion, a copy of which drawing was published in Dr. 
Abbott’s ‘-Antilogia,’ from which work the above illustra- 
tion of it is engraved. Bowen said* “ he believed 
that beyond all doubt a skilful artist might depict upon 
a straw a human countenance quite as artificially as 
that which he had seen, and more so; and therefore 
that he believed it quite possible for an impostor to 
have fabricated this pretended miracle.” With respect 
to the exaggeration of the miracle after this period, the 
testimony of Griffiths himself, given in his first exami- 
nation, is sufficiently conclusive. “ As far as I could 
discover,” said he, ** the face in the straw was na more 
like Garnet than it was like any other man with a long 
beard ; and truly, I think, that no one can assert that 
the face was like Garnet, on account of its small size ; 
and if any man saith that the head was surrounded 
with a light or rays, he saith that which is untrue.” 

Many other persons were examined, but no distinct 
evidence could be obtained as to the immediate author 
of the imposture. It was quite clear, however, that 
the face might have been described on the straw by 
Wilkinson, or under his direction, during the interval 
of many weeks which occurred between the time of 
Garnet’s death and the discovery of the pretended 
miracle in the tailor’s house. At all events, the in- 
quiry had the desired effect of cheeking the progress 
of the popular delusion in England; and upon this 
the Privy Council took no further proceedings against 
any of the parties, wisely considering that the whole 
story was far too ridiculous to form the subject of 
serious prosecution and punishment. 


FOUNTAINS. 


Tue very small number of fountains in London has 
been mentioned by many writers as a matter of great 
regret, as they considered that such erections dis- 
tributed through a large town not only form great or- 
naments to it, but constitute important additions to the 
public convenience. We think there has been a little 
exaggeration in the statement of the advantages we 
might expect from the establishment of fountains. No 
one can dispute that a handsome fountain is a most 
pleasing ornament wherever it be placed ; and on that 
score we should be glad to see fountains become more 
common than they are; but when we come to consider 
it as a question of necessity, we cannot but see that 
there is no city in the world which has so little oc- 
easion for fountains as our great metropolis. It is 
probably owing to the fact that London has more 
than any other metropolitan city realized all the results 
of civilization that fountains have diminished in num- 
ber. In Asia, in Italy, Spain and France, fountains 
are in great abundance in every city, and as ornaments 
they are often of great interest and beauty; but, con- 
sidered philosophically, and with a view to their public 
uses, they are but graceful modes of obtaining an end 
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which the united operation of climate and civilization 
has rendered unnecessary to ourselves. In warm 
climates fountains are indispensable, on account of the 
actual coolness they diffuse around, and still more from 
the refreshing. sense of coolness which the sight of 
running water always communicates. But our climate 
is not such as to render this necessary; and during our 
warm months coolness and comfort in this respect are, 
beyond all comparison, more effectually promoted in 
London by the regular watering of the streets, than it 
would be if it contained within itself all the fountains 
of all other European cities. 

But the purposes for which fountains are the most 
indispensable in the countries mentioned are, that they 
furnish to the inhabitants the water which they require 
for domestic uses. They are obliged either to go or 
send to the nearest fountain, which may be several 
streets distant, for the water they need; or else must 
purchase it of the people who make it a trade to carry 
it from the fountains through the city for sale. But 
there is not in Europe a city supplied with water in this 
manner, in which that necessary article is so cheap 
as in London, even though the average cost of pro 
visions generally may be much lower, However, it 
would be still worse if there were no fountains, and'the 
people were obliged to fetch water from the streams 
and rivers. They could not dispense with their foun- 
tains, But we have dispensed with them, because we 
have managed to obtain our supplies of water more 
conveniently and cheaply. ‘To our minds, the fountain- 
system, as most magnificently displayed, cannot for a 
moment compete for admiration with that stupendous 
system of metallic pipes by which a stream of water is 
conveyed through every street and lane, and into every 
house of this vast city. This is one of the real wonders 
of the world, It would be interesting to trace the 
history of this subject , but we can only just touch upon 
it now. It seems that for a long period water was 
conveyed in pipes to fountains or conduits in the streets ; 
and was from thence distributed to the private dwellings 
by water carriers. These public fountains of course 
declined as the system of conveying water into the 
houses by pipes became extended. We shall confine 
ourselves to two illustrations of the mode of supplying 
London with water in former times. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the increased population 
of London rendered it necessary to open fresh supplies 
of water, and various bosses and conduits were erected 
in different parts. But the supply being still inade- 
quate, the citizens obtained from the Abbot of West- 
minster, in the year 1439, the perpetual grant of a 
fountain in the manor of Paddington, together with 
the right to break up the ground for laying their pipes, 
for an annual rent of two pounds of pepper. When 
this grant was afterwards confirmed by the king, he 
likewise gave authority to the city magistrates to break 
up any public road or ground belonging to himself or 
any other person—to purchase 200 fodders of lead for 
their pipes, &c., and to press into their service plumbers, 
masons, and other workmen, This was the way in 
which public undertakings were encouraged in. those 
days. wes 
Rolle, in his ‘ Meditations on the Burning of Lon- 
don,’ has a meditation on the ‘ Spoiling of the City 
Conduits,’ which supplies some curious particulars 
concerning the supply of water at the period of the 
Great Fire. We quote the following as we find it 
given in Brayley’s ‘ Middlesex.’ 

“ As Nature, by veins and arteries, some great and 
some small, placed up and down all parts of the body, 
ministereth bloed and nourishment to every part thereof, 
so was that wholesome water, which was as necessary 
for the good of London as blood is for the life and 
health of the body, conveyed by pipes, wooden and 
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metalline, as by veins, into all parts of tHat famous city. 
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If water were, as we may call it, the blood of London, 
then were its several conduits as it were the liver and 
spleen of that city (which are reckoned as the fountains 
of blood in human bodies) ; for that the great trunks 
of veins conveying blood about the body, as great roots 
fixed in the earth, shooting ont their branches divers 
ail sundry wayes: but, alas! how were these livers 
inflamed, and how unfit have they since been to do 
their wonted office? They were lovely streams indeed, 
which did refresh that noble city, one of which was 
always at work, pouring out itself when the rest lay 
still. Methinks these little conduits of London stood 
like so many little but strong forts, to confront and 
give check to that great enemy fire, if any occasion 
should be. ‘There methinks the water was, as it were, 
intrenched and ingarrisoned. The several pipes and 
vehicles of water that were within these conduits, all of 
them charged with water, till by the turning of the 
cocks they were discharged again, were as so many 
soldiers within the forts, with their musketry charged, 
ready to keep and defend those places. And look how 
enemies are wont to deal with those castles, which they 
take to be impregnable, and despair of ever taking by 
storm; that is to attempt the starving of them by a 
close siege—so went the fire to work with those little 
castles of stone, which were not easy for it to burn 
down (witness their standing to this day;) spoiled 
them, or almost spoiled them it hath for the present, 
by cutting off these supplies of water which had wont 
to flow to them, melting those leaden channels in which 
it had been conveyed, and thereby, as it were, starving 
those garrisons which they could not take by storm. 
* * As if the fire had been angry with the poor old 
tankard-bearers, both men and women, for propagating 
that element which was contrary to it, and carrying it 
upon their shoulders as it were in state and triumph, 
it hath even destroyed their trade, and threatened to 
make them perish by fire who had wont to live by 
water.” 

We need not refer farther than to the capital of a 
neighbouring kingdom for an illustration of the in- 
conveniences attending the use of fountains and public 
conduits for the purpose of supplying water to the 
inhabitants. 

The total number of fountains in Paris is sixty-five, 
besides which there are 124 bornes-fontaines, or streams 
issuing from orifices, or lions’ heads in walls or posts. 
The water is supplied to these fountains by three 
hydraulic machines, three aqueducts, and the canal 
de l’Ourcq. But notwithstanding. this ample display 
of water, that necessary article is obtained with in- 
finitely more difficulty and expense than is required in 
London. The reason of this is, that the plan of con- 
veying water by pipes has been only partially adopted ; 
for it is sold from door to door, at the rate of one sous 
per pail, by water-carriers, who obtain it at the foun- 
tains. The number of water-carriers having casks on 
wheels is 1400; and those who carry it in pails with 
yokes, like the milkmen in London, are still more 
numerous. The superiority of our system, and the in- 
conveniences attending their own, appears to be felt by 
the Parisians ; for a company was, a few years since, 
formed for the purpose of supplying water to public 
establishments and private houses by pipes; and it is 
anticipated that the streets of Paris will, in time, be 
cleared from the water-carts, which are a great nuisance, 
as they not only cause obstructions but frequently 
sprinkle the persons who are passing. 

The abundance of the fountains at Rome still more 
strongly attracts the notice of a stranger. They dif- 
fuse a refreshing sense of coolness throughout the city, 
and impart to it one of the most agreeable forms of life 
and motion. Yet, as Martyn intimates, it would be a 


great mistake to conclude, as many have done, that 
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Rome has an ample supply of good water; for the. 
reverse is really the truth. The author of ‘ Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century,’ has devoted an entire letter 
to the fountains of that city. Speaking of them gene- 
rally, he says: “ Nothing strikes a stranger with more 
just admiration on his arrival at the capital of the 
world, than the immense number of fountains which 
pour forth their unceasing flow of waters on every side. 
It is a luxury, the full enjoyment of which cannot be. 
felt but in such a climate as this; and those only who 
have known that delicious moment, when the blaze of 
the summer day fades at last in the golden clouds of 
evening, can understand the voluptuous delight with 
which, in its hushed hour of stillness and repose, you 
listen to the music of their dashing murmur, and rest 
beneath their freshness.” We are afterwards informed, 
however, that the fountains of Rome are generally 
deficient in that greatest of beauties—the beauty of 
simplicity ; and in conclusion the writer thus sums up 
his opinions concerning them :— 

** On the whole, I admire with fond admiration, the 
fountains of Rome; not that as fountains I think them 
beautiful ; but that falling water in an ample quantity 
must be beautiful in a climate like this, where its sound, 
even in winter, is so sweet to the senses. I love to re- 
pose my fancy upon the three noble cascades that are 
poured forth at the Fontana Paolina; the copious 
streams which burst from the rocks of the fountain of 
Trevi, and those silver fountains that throw high in 
air their glittering showers within the grand colonnade 
of St. Peter’s. These are beautiful; but for all the 
ugly statues of monsters and men, sea-horses and 
dragons, prophets and lions, and fishes and gods, I 
hold them in utter abhorrence, as well as the clumsy 
and hideous buildings erected above them.” 

The principal fountains ornament the several piazzas 
of the city. We shall only here specify those of Ber- 
nini. The most admired, although not the most consi- 
derable of these, is in the Piazza Barberini, and is that 
which our wood-cut represents. It exhibits a Triton 
seated upon four dolphins, and throwing up water from 
a large shell. Another of his fountains, called the 
Barcaccia, or boat, is in the Piazza di Spagna. It has 
been both praised and dispraised more than it deserves ; 
but it is certainly an inferior performance to that already 
mentioned, which is an interesting work, although it 
exhibits sufficient exemplification of that corruption 
which the taste of the artist had already. undergone at 
the time it was executed. But the principal fountain 
of Berinini is that in the Strada Navona, the model of 
which won him the favour of Innocent X. Opinions 
concerning it are quite in the extreme. Martyn roundly 
declares that it is “ the most magnificent fountain in 
the world.” Coxe, who, with many others, seems dis- 
posed to consider the fountain of Trevi as the principal 
of those in Rome, yet explains that although Bernini’s 
fountain has not so copious a supply of water as the 
other, it is “* much more nobly decorated.” It consists 
of a rock, having at each angle a colossal figure, re- 
presenting a principal river in each quarter of the 
world, namely, the Danube, the Nile, the Ganges, and 
the La Plata, From four caverns in the rock issue an 
equal number of cascades, with a copious flow of water ; 
and the summit is crowned by an Egyptian obelisk 
about fifty-five feet high, exclusive of the basement. 

The piazza in which this fountain is situated was an- 
ciently the Circus Agonalis, the form of which is still 
preserved in consequence of the houses being built on 
the old foundations. It is one of the largest and finest 
squares in Rome. It was in ancient times used for 
chariot-racing, boxing, and.wrestling ; one of the prin- 
cipal markets of the city is now held in it, particularly 
on Wednesdays. Every Saturday and Sunday in Au 
gust this square is inundated with water from the foun. 
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tain, that the people may refresh themselves by riding 
or walking about in it, which they do in great numbers. 
Formerly this diversion of paddling in the water used 
to be protracted throughout the night, accompanied by 
music and refreshments: but in consequence of the 
disorders {which sometimes arose, the water has now 
for many years been regularly drawn off at dusk. 
Bernini, from whose designs these fountains were 
executed, has been called by some the modern Michael 
Angelo, because he united the knowledge and practice 
of painting, statuary, and architecture. His skill in 
each of these branches was very considerable; but it 
was in the last branch that he excelled, and to which he 
is chiefly indebted for his reputation. He was born at 
Naples in 1598, and from his earliest years manifested 
a great capacity for the fine arts, having, at the age of 
eight years, executed a head in marble, which, under 
such circumstances, was considered a most extraordinary 
performance. His Apollo and Daphne, executed at the 
age of eighteen, raised just expectation that he would 
rival the best productions of ancient Greece. This 
expectation was not fulfilled. At this time his style 
was in its purest state, and had less of the peculiar 
manner which it afterwards acquired. . It is said that 
when the artist. surveyed this group in his old age he 
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allowed that he had really made very little progress since 
the period at which it was executed. Late in life, he 
confessed that, in endeavouring to remove from his mind 
the restraint of rules, and all imitation of the antique 
and of nature, he fell into a faulty manner ;—that he 
mistook facility of execution for the inspiration of 
genius, and that in endeavouring to heighten the ex- 
pression of grace he became affected, and encumbered 
beauty with superfluous ornament. Before, however, 
he arrived at these just conclusions, the influence of his 
name produced many imitators of his style; and ade- 
quate judges consider that. his merit, great as it was, 
operated unfavourably for the advancement of art. Among 
his works, about this time, it may interest our readers 
to know that he made a bust of Charles I. “ When his 
reputation reached. England, that king was anxious to 
have. his bust done by so eminent an artist, and sent 
him three portraits, by Vandyke, of himself in different 
positions. . By this means Bernini was enabled to make 
an excellent likeness, with which the king was so de- 
lighted that he drew from his finger a diamond-ring, 
w ‘orth 6000 crowns, and sent it to Bernini asa decora- 
tion for the hand which could achieve such wonders, 
Bernini died in the year 1680, after having, during along 
oe, acquired an unusual pertee, of wealth and honour. 
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[Fountain of the Prince of Palestine, by Bernini.] 
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